The Cabinet
Gladstone in 1894, leaving no clear evidence as to whom
the party wishes as his successor. In that case, the King
may, as Queen Victoria did on that occasion, choose the
Prime Minister from among a number of possible candi-
dates. His right so to do is unquestionable. But it is, of
course, a right the successful exercise of which is depen-
dent upon the ability of the politician so chosen to form a
Government. In 1880, for example. Lord Hartington
was the leader of the Liberal Party in the House of Com-
mons, Lord Granville its leader in the House of Lords;
but the party also contained Mr. Gladstone, who, though
he had resigned the leadership in 1874, was nevertheless
universally recognized as the author of the Liberal victory
of that year, and expected by public opinion to succeed
Disraeli as Prime Minister. The Queen, who disliked and
distrusted him, sought to evade the necessity of that
choice.  She offered the Premiership in succession to
Hartington and Granville; each informed her that he
could not form a Government without Mr, Gladstone,
that Mr. Gladstone would not serve under him, and that,
in the circumstances, he was the only possible Prime
Minister. The Queen then offered the Premiership to Mr.
Gladstone, who accepted it and formed his Government.
It is clear, indeed, that the King's discretion will,
normally, reach but a little way. The number of possible
Prime Ministers in a party, at any moment, is limited by
party and public opinion, and the King will not be able
to go beyond that circle. If he does, his choice will be
widely resented as breaking the conventions upon which
the governance of parties is based; he will almost cer-
tainly find that, normally again, his nominee will not be
able to form a Government, and unlikely to maintain it
for long if he does. His failure will be everywhere taken
as a criticism upon the exercise of the royal discretion; and
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